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XXXVI MODEBN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

[Recent tendencies in language study in Europe as exemplified 
by work in the Romance field, ar leading away from the view that 
linguistic science is analogous to the natural sciences, and 
bringing out more clearly its connection with the study of history, 
especially the history of civilization. Word-geography and word- 
history as illustrations of the newer point of view. In America, on 
the other hand, numerous criticisms of linguistic studies as technical 
and devoid of cultural value hav been made of late; an examination 
of the ju9tis of these criticisms. — Twenty minutes.} 

This paper was discust by Professors Gr. O. Curme and 
W. G. Hale. 

25. " Patrons of Letters in Norfolk and Suffolk, c. 

1450." By Dr. Samuel Moore, of Bryn Mawr College. 

[To appear in Publications, xxvn, 2 and xxvin, 1.] 

[East Anglia has at this period a peculiar interest by reason of 
the fact that a large number of its gentry, including Sir John Fas- 
tolf, Sir Miles Stapleton, the Duke of Suffolk, the abbot of Bury, 
John Denston Lady Isabel Bourchier, the Countess of Oxford, the 
Duke of York, and Sir John Beaumont, wer encouraging the pro- 
duction of literature in Norfolk and Suffolk. These persons wer not 
isolated from each other, but wer intimately connected by ties of 
kinship, neighborhood, acquaintance, and interest. The existence of 
such a group of patrons, forming a literary public quite apart from 
the court, has an interesting bearing on certain problems of medieval 
literary history, particularly the revival of alliterativ poetry. — 
Twenty minutes.] 

The Association adjournd at 4.50 p. m. 



PAPERS RED BY TITLE 

The following papers, presented to the Association, wer 
red by title only: 

26. " The Conversations D. M. D. C. E. D. C. D. M, as an Educa- 
tional Treatise." By Professor Isabelle Bronk, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

[The increasing emfasis laid upon the Chevalier de Mere' as a 
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factor in Pascal's development, renders this work, in which ar 
exprest his views upon education, of unusual interest. Mer£'s de- 
pendence upon Montaigne and his originality. The educational 
value of the Conversations in our own land and in this century.] 

27. " An Unpublisht Italian Version of the Legend of Saint 
Alexius." By Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

[Description of MS. 1661 of the Biblioteca Riccardiana of Flor- 
ence. Accurate transcription of the text of this 14th century version 
of the legend, which is written in dialectal Italian. Translation of 
the text into archaic English. To be followd by a study of (1) the 
origin and development of the legend in general from the Syrian; 
(2) its diffusion in Italy; (3) the particular significance of this 
version; (4) the linguistic character of this version.] 

28. " Some Recent French Text-Books of Rhetoric." By Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia University. 

[The time-worn discussion of how far writing can be taught has 
been revived in Paris during the past -decade. Certain new manuals 
attaekt as pretentious abandon the traditional division, reject some 
of the traditional methods, and attempt to stimulate writing as 
expression. A review of the tradition as it is applied in French 
teaching explains much of the characteristic efficiency of the French 
in prose, but finds ground for the readjustment of emfasis.] 

29. " Wordsworth and the Associationistic Philosophy." By 
Professor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Students of Wordsworth hav neglected to take account of his 
connection with the filosofy of associationism, with which he came 
into contact erly in his career. This paper draws attention to the 
importance of associationism as the clue to the leading ideas in the 
Advertisement and Prefaces, as wel as in some of the characteristic 
erly poems. William Godwin's interpretation of associationism 
gave to Wordsworth his first filosofy, and at the same time satisfied 
his revolutionary enthusiasm for humanity. Hartley furnisht him 
with psychology on the basis of which he founded the famous dis- 
tinction between fancy and imagination.] 

30. " The Epic Origin of Boiardo's Ruggiero." By Professor 
Barry Cerf, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[In an article publisht in the Romanic Review, I, 1 ff., the author 
endevord to show the possibility of the confusion in epic tradition 
of the names Ogh'.r and Roger. In the Franco-Italian Chevalerie 
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Ogier, vv. 323-328 (Modern Philology, vm, 197), and in later Italian 
versions, Ogier is said to hav been born a Saracen and to hav been 
baptized by Charlemagne. The story of Ogier (Uggieri) as de- 
velopt in Italy has some points of contact with that of Riceieri, who 
ap[>ears in Boiardo's Orlando Innamorato as Ruggiero.] 

31. " Vauvenargues: His Character as portrayed in his Essais 
xur Quelques Caracteres." By Mr. Albert M. Cohn-McMaster, of 
Columbia University. 

[Vauvenargues was a man who did not unbosom himself to his 
friends, and who never confest to them the extent of his ambition, 
disappointment, and suffering. From his correspondence we can 
gather certain indications, but it remains for his Essais sur Quelques 
Caracteres to reveal to us his innermost thoughts and feelings. 
One great difficulty in interpreting them is that he mingles facts 
with fancy. To many of his personages he attributes characteristics 
which ar his own along with qualities or faults which he did not 
possess. Vauvenargues is the first type of the moral revolutionary.] 

32. " Some Old French Uncles and Nephews." By Professor 
William Wistar Comfort, of Cornell University. 

[Uncle and the sister's son in Old French an evidence of popular 
survival of sentimental interest in this relationship. Forms of its 
manifestation, chiefly in narrativ poetry of the 12th and 13th 
centuries: formulas of identification, obligation of protection and of 
vengeance, inheritance of power and offis. Bearing of such testi- 
mony upon the theory of mother-right in primitiv society.] 

33. " Teofilo Folengo's Moschaea and Jose 1 de Villaviciosa's La 
Mosquea." By Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. [See Publications, xxvn, 1.] 

{Just as Ariosto and Tasso wer the models for the Spanish epic 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so the Italian bur- 
lesque epic exerted some influence upon Spanish poetry of the same 
period. La Mosquea, by JosS de Villaviciosa, first publisht at 
Cuenca in 1615, is one of the most famous of the Spanish burlesque 
epics and has been considerd hitherto an original work. It describes 
in mock heroic style the terrible war between the flies and ants. 
The purpose of the paper is to show by parallel passages that Villa- 
viciosa simply translated freely a macaronic Latin poem entitled 
Moschaea. composed by the Italian Teofilo Folengo, better known by 
his pseudonym Merlin Coccaio, and publisht in 1521.] 

34. "Tieck's Essay on the Boydell Shakspere Gallery." By Pro- 
fessor George H. Danton, of Butler College. 
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[An attempt to show a slite error in dating by Tieck. Haym's 
statement that Lessing's influence is wanting is shown to be wrong. 
Tieck treats the "Gallery" under 5 main heds: 1) teehnik of 
engraving; 2) drawing; 3) composition; 4) expression {Ausdruck 
not Miene) ; and 5) choice of subject. He leand hevily on the reviews 
in the Gbttingcr Gelehrte Anzeigen for (1) and (2) and is not 
independent in (3) and (;»).] 

35. " Money in the Comedies of Dancourt." By Professor Henri 
C. David, of the University of Chicago. 

[The part playd by Money in the comedies of Dancourt: (a) as an 
important factor in the construction of the plot and the delineation 
of character; (6) with reference to the formation of the type of 
" Phomme d'argent."] 

30. " On Word Order in German." By Professor Tobias Diekhoff, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

[The paper aims chiefly to show that the position of the members 
following the finite verb in a main sentence in German is less con- 
ventional than seems to be ordinarily assumed, and essentially de- 
pends, not upon their inherent importance, not upon their consti- 
tuting the psychological predicate, or a part thereof, but upon the 
nearness of their relation to the grammatical predicate.] 

37. " The Temperamental in George Meredith's Evolutionism." 
By Dr. George Roy Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[An attempt to define the temperamental nucleus of Meredith's 
poetic thought with special reference to the poems of 1851 and 1852; 
and to make clear the significance of the developments which appear 
in the later poems (of 1893 and on) for his treatment of the spiritual 
and his attitude towards evolution.] 

38. " The Theme of Expatriation in German-American Litera- 
ture." By Professor Albert Bernhardt Faust, of Cornell University. 

[Expatriation lcavs in the hart of the cultivated forener a feeling 
of despondency never fully overcome even tho he hav betterd his 
condition, and his presence be appreciated in the country of his adop- 
tion. This feeling is abundantly exprest in the lyrics written by 
cultivated Germans in America. It is no mawkish homesickness, but 
a genuine feeling of loss. It is not " Weltschmerz," but might be 
surnd up in the frase " Vaterlandslosigkeit," and is an original note 
contributed to the German lyric. Complete assimilation is impossible 
for persons who are steept in the culture of a great foren nation; a 
critical spirit remains, which weighs the advantages of one civiliza- 
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tion over against those of the other. Illustrations of this critical 
spirit and its value will be drawn from the memoirs and writings of 
Germans noted in the public life of the United States.] 

39. " The Collaboration of Shakespeare and Heywood in Troilus 
and Cressida." By Professor Daniel Ford, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

[The unevenness of Troilus and Cressida compels one to believ 
that for certain parts of the play, particularly the Hector-Ajax 
portions, an inferior dramatist is responsible. Since Thomas Hey- 
wood had handled the material found in these portions in his Iron 
Age, a play antedating Shakespeare's, he is probably the playwright 
to whom we must assign the spurious parts. Certain convincing 
external and internal evidence strengthens this contention.] 

40. " The Meaning and Purpose of Criticism." By Professor 
Edward Fulton, of the University of Illinois. 

[The self-questioning characteristic of criticism for the last fifty 
or sixty years indicativ of a lack of sureness of aim on its part. The 
main quarrel one between judicial criticism and impressionism. 
Both sides at fault: judicial criticism in its assumption that it can 
always be told by an appeal to reason whether one is right in one's 
appreciation of a work of art or not; impressionism in its assump- 
tion that the feeling of the individual, whether we call it right or 
wrong, is the ultimate fact in the case. Criticism, however, has 
both social and individual aspects; to be effectiv, it must be based 
on feeling rather than reason, but the feeling of the individual critic 
must in some way be harmonized with that of the social group to 
which he belongs.] 

41. "Kenan's Beligious Thought under the Second Empire." By 
Professor Albert Leon Guerard, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

[The final chapter of a book on Religious Thought in French 
Literature under the Second Empire. A study of Benan's thought 
in its historical milieu. ( 1 ) Formativ influences ( mainly before 
1848); (2) Renan's religious works, 1848-1870; (3) Discussion of 
his religious filosofy. Conclusions: (1) the "disease of Re- 
nanism" is a minor element in Renan's thought before 1870; he is 
often subtle and elusiv, but ernest. (2) Contrary to his own re- 
peated affirmation, the basis of his filosofy is Reason rather than 
Science: a disciple of Voltaire and Chateaubriand.] 

42. " Modern Language Instruction in the Early West." By 
Professor Charles Hart Handschin, of Miami University. 
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[A historical account of the modern language work in erly 
western schools; an excerpt from a monograf, which the writer is 
preparing, on The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United 
States.] 

43. " Shakespeare's Utterances on Dramatic Art." By Dr. Orie 
Latham Hatcher, of Bryn Mawr College. 

[The paper brings together Shakespeare's utterances on the actor, 
the drama, and the stage, as presenting a surprisingly compre- 
hensiv reflection of the dramatic activities of his day — including 
various types of audiences and of actors, of rehersals and of per- 
formances, comments on these last, ideas on play construction, etc. 
Elizabethan stage history is examind in relation to the utterances 
cited, and these are classified as follows: (1) authenticated fully by 
contemporary stage history, etc., (2) authenticated only in a general 
sense, (3) sufficiently accounted for by its function in the given play 
and not authenticated at all.] 

44. " Legendary Motifs in the First pattr of the J6msvtkinga 
saga." By Dr. Lee M. Hollander, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[The birth and exposure of Canute, and his adoption by King 
Gorm (the Childless) is based upon Biblical episodes slightly dis- 
guised, with possibly a hint from the Speculum Historiale of Vincent 
of Beauvais. The dreams of Gorm (the Old) that win him the hand 
of )>yra, who interprets them, ar, clearly, imitations of Pharaoh's 
dreams. The point of connection is J>yra's (historic) title of "Dan- 
markarbot" (Denmark's Saviour): cf. Joseph's title, "Salvator 
Mundi." Genes. 41, 45.] 

45. " Doublets of the type fres — freis in Old French." By Pro- 
fessor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago. 

[The true explanation of the origin of these doublets is to be 
sought in the treatment of the Lat. or G. group 8C8, which was 
reduced to CS; in like manner, Lat. STS was simplified to TS. 
This reduction is not a case of metathesis (G. Paris, A. WallenskBld), 
but of dissimilation, the -S of flexion causing a divergent develop- 
ment in the inflected cases.] 

46. " Boccaccio's Ameto." By Dr. Florence Nightingale Jones, 
of the University of Illinois. 

[The sources of the Ameto. Its allegorical signification. The 
autobiografical data containd in it. Its relation to Boccaccio's other 
works. Its claim to be considerd the first pastoral novel. Altho 
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many editions of the Ameto have been publisht, so far as is known, 
it has never been translated. The reasons for this.] 

47. " Wirklichkeit und Mutmassung im Goethe-Merck- Verhaltnis." 
By Dr. Francis Waldemar Kracher, of the State University of Iowa. 

[Einige Bemerkungen im zwolften Buche von Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, eine verhiiltnismassig magere Sammlung von Briefen, und die 
blosse Nennung des Namens in den Tagebttchern, ist alles, was wir 
von Goethe selbst iiber Merck besitzen. Darauf stiitzt sich die 
immer wieder zitierte Theorie, dass Merck nicht nur den grossten Ein- 
iluss auf Goethes Leben, sondern audi auf dessen Scliaffen gehabt 
habe. Dagegen ist einzuwenden: (1) Es ist kein gultiger doku- 
mentarischer Naehweis vorhanden, dass Merck ttberhaupt einen nach- 
haltigen Einfluss auf Goethe ausgciibt habe. (2) Bein subjektiv 
die3e Einflussfrage behandeln zu wollen, wird stets irrefflhren. 
(3) Die Sammluiig Goethes durch Merck herbeifiihren zu lassen, ist 
unwahrscheinlich. (4) Die Annahme, dass Goethe durch Merck so 
wunderbar geandert wurde, ist nicht gerechtfertigt. (5) Ein Ver- 
gleich von Goethes und Mereks Charakter spricht sich gegen einen 
Einfluss Mereks aus. (C) Der persiinliche und briefliche Verkehr 
allein ist kein Grand, eine Beeinflussung anzunehmen. (7) Das 
Goethe-Merck-Verhaltnis auf die unzureichenden Satze in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit zu stiitzen, ist nicht zuliissig. (8) Die Forschung 
hat sich dieser Frage gegeniiber stets zu positiv yerhalten.] 

48. "The Haunted Mere in Beowulf." By Professor William 
W. Lawrence, of Columbia University. 

1'1'he object of this paper is to offer a somewhat more accurate 
interpretation of certain details in the adventure with Grendel's 
mother, and to show the significance of these for the evolution of 
the epic] 

4!». " Bayard Taylor's Translation of Schiller's Don Carlos." By 
Dr. Frederick William Charles Lieder. of Harvard University. 

[The Don Carlos theme, a popular one in the literatures of 
Europe, has had a number of treatments in English; many of the 
treatments in the foren languages liav been translated into English 
— Schiller's Don Carlos more often than any other drama of Schil- 
ler except Wilhelm Tell. One of the most interesting of the English 
adaptations and translations of Schiller's drama, that by Bayard 
Taylor, the eminent translator of Faust, is little known and has 
never been publisht. It was made in 1877 at the request of the 
actor Lawrence Barrett, who was unable, however, to find time to 
perform the play on the stage. The original manuscript, now in 
New York, is still in possession of Mrs. Bayard Taylor.] 
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50. " Studies in the Tisio Philiberti." By Professor Clark S. 
Northup, of Cornell University. 

[A bibliograftcal and critical survey of our present knowledge of 
the sources and development of the Debate of the Body and Soul, 
followd by some texts and brief studies of single points.] 

51. "George Ticknor's Travels in Spain." By Professor George 
T. Northup, of Princeton University. [To appear in Publications, 
XXVII, 3.] 

[Excerpts from the inedited portion of Ticknor's journal, with 
brief notes and comments. The editor has the full authorization 
and consent of Mr. Philip Rexter of Boston, Ticknor's heir, who has 
very kindly loand him the journal of his grandfather. The vivid 
picture Ticknor presents oi Spain in the year 1818 ought to be of 
general interest.] 

52. " Nietzsche as a Filologist, Rhetorician, and Critic." By 
Dr. Allen Wilson Porterfield, of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

[About 1200 treatises hav been written on Nietzsche. An over- 
whelming majority of these treat Nietzsche as a psychologist, a 
biologist, a fisiologist, a filosofer. Yet he was fundamentally a 
belletristic filologist — a poet, an esthetician, and a critic. The 
eternal value of some of his hundred and more poems and the wel- 
nigh inimitable excellence of his prose, added to his broad acquaint- 
ance with, and his original ideas on, art and history and filosofy 
lend to his criticisms an unnegligible if not indisputable authority. 
Yet Nietzsche's relation to filology in the uncommonly inclusiv 
sense in which he used the term is a practically unworkt mine. To 
approach the field otherwise than in its entirety is sure to lead to 
misconceptions. Nietzsche suggests without elaborating. Viewd a3 
a whole, he is a coherent, progressiv, constructiv critic] 

53. "Intrusiv Nasals in Present-Day English." By Professor 
Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska. [To appear in 
Englische Studien, xlv, 1.] 

[Brief review of erlier discussions, which hav dealt chiefly with 
intrusiv nasals in certain Middle English words. Intrusiv nasals 
in present English treated, and material, mainly from the spoken 
language, brought together. This material examind, and some 
reference made to the Middle English words around which interest 
has centerd.] 
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54. " Forchhammer's Accent Theory and the Germanic Sound 
Shifting." By Professor Eduard Prokosch, of the University of 
Wisconsin. [See The Journal of Engl, and German. Philol., xi, 1.] 

[A new explanation of dynamic accent, given by the Finnish 
fonetician Forchhammer, makes it possible to interpret all fases 
of the Germanic sound shifting (including Verner's law, Holtzmann's 
law, Sievers' law, and the Germanic lengthening of consonants) as 
results of a uniform fonetic tendency — increast force of expiration.] 

55. " The Psychology of the Moral Play Mind, Will, and Under- 
standing." By Professor Robert L. Ramsay, of the University of 
Missouri. 

[This paper attempts to fix the precise significance and to discover 
the source of the psychological triad of faculties around which the 
morality is bilt. It traces the history of this method of partitioning 
the soul, as it appears in erlier English and patristic literature, 
back to its origin in the thinking of Augustine. Some conclusions 
ar drawn therefrom for the development of word-meanings and for 
the sources and authorship of the play.] 

56. " The Poetry of Thomas Carew." By Professor Albert Gran- 
berry Reed, of Louisiana State University. 

[Much has been said, in a general way, about the combined influ- 
ence of Donne and Ben Jonson upon their contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors. The present paper is an attempt ( 1 ) to trace their 
influence upon Carew; and (2) to show, as an outgrowth of this 
influence, the special characteristics of Carew's poetry. In the 
discussion considerable emfasis is placed upon Carew's artistic 
qualities, for which he owes a great det to Ben Jonson.] 

57. "Melchior Meyr: an Appreciation." By Professor F. G. G. 
Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 

[Melchior Meyr (born June 22, 1810, in Ehringen near NSrd- 
lingen, Bavaria, died in Munich, April 22, 1871) is not so wel known 
as he should be. His significance in literature lies not so much in 
his dramas and novels, nor in his poems, as in his excellent 
Erzahlungen aus dent Ries. The warm sympathy and the truth 
with which Meyr describes the rural life of the " Ries," as wel as 
the character of the pesantB, makes his village stories genuin tres- 
ures of German literature. As compared with these thoroly realistic 
popular stories, the Dorfgeschichien by Auerbach appear highly 
colord and untrue. In German literature Meyr is generally cald a 
"Nachahmer" of Auerbach. Against this Meyr himself protests. 
A close comparison of the two wil show that Meyr is superior to 
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the so-cald " Schiipfer der Dorfgeschichten." While Meyr is known 
chiefly today thru his Erzahlungen, he cannot be ignored as a writer 
of dramas, novels, and poems. His dramas, altho not very success- 
ful in the popular sense of the word, ar remarkable because of their 
beauty of form and content. Karl der Kiihne (1862) is con- 
siderd his best tragedy. In his novels (Vier Deutsche, 1861; Ewige 
Liebe, 1864; and others) he is more filosofer than poet. In his 
poems he reminds us frequently of Goethe, Schiller, and Platen. His 
lyric poems ar noteworthy because of their beauty of form. In later 
life Meyr wrote a number of filosofical works, in which he attempted 
to develop a deistic system of filosofy. His relation with Goethe, 
who influenced him and encouraged him in a special letter, his asso- 
ciation with Ruckert, Schelling, and others make him an interesting 
figure in German literature.] 

58. " Heinrich von Kleist's Metaphors and Similes." By Dr. 
John William Scholl, of the University of Michigan. 

[A study of Kleist's character and the range of his interests as 
reflected in his favorit figures of comparison.] 

59. "The Scene of the Franklin's Tale Visited." By Professor 
John S. P. Tatlock, of the University of Michigan. 

[Chaucer's detaild description of the scene of the Franklin's Tale 
precisely fits the present local facts, except in two points; in which, 
however, geological and archeological evidence bears him out also. 
Keyrrud, the dwelling of Arveragus, cannot be certainly identified, 
but a conjecture may be offerd. It seems that Chaucer had visited 
the farther part of Brittany; this has a bearing on the vext question 
of the source of the poem.] 

60. " A Welsh Dramatic Troilus and Cressida." By Professor 
John S. P. Tatlock, of the University of Michigan. 

[A dramatic version, in Welsh verse, of the Troilus and Cressida 
story exists in a manuscript transcribed in 1613 and 1622. The 
work (of some 9000 words) is divided into five "books;" and into 
scenes, and contains about fifteen human characters, besides deities. 
The contents ar certainly due largely to Chaucer and Henryson, but 
probably also to some of the Elizabethan dramas on the subject.] 

61. " Food and Climate." By Professor Hugo P. Thieme, of the 
University of Michigan. 

[The influence of foods and drinks, as wel as climate, etc., on the 
formation and development of speech sounds, and also more gener- 
ally on the fisiological and psychological or mental character. Thia 

11 
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involvs the whole make-up of the French, and affords an interesting 
comparison with the German — not only for speech sounds, but for 
the entire constitution.] 

62. " The Shaksperean Mob." By Professor Frederick Tupper, 
Jr., of the University of Vermont. 

[The Shaksperean "multitude" (of the Jack Cade scenes and 
of the Roman plays) as molded by the dramatist's sources, envi- 
ronment, and literary traditions. The definit contributions of this 
rabble to social psychology. The later history of the mob in both 
English and Continental plays, with particular reference to this 
fase of Shakspere's influence upon Voltaire, Goethe, and Victor 
Hugo.] 

63. " Fielding's Political Purpose in Jonathan Wild." By Pro- 
fessor John Edwin Wells, of Beloit College. 

[That Fielding had a political purpose in Jonathan Wild, and that 
he wrote the story with his eye stedily on Robert Walpole, is shown 
by (1) The "Advertisement" of 1754; (2) Millar's notices of 1744 
and 1754; (3) Statements and elements in the story dealing with 
contemporary matters; (4) Parallels between Fielding's signd 
"Champion" essays and Jonathan Wild; (5) Parallels between 
Jonathan Wild and The Nemoniad; (6) Use of "Great Man" in the 
first edition; (7) Use of "Prime Minister" in the first edition; 
(8) Details of matter and attitude in the story coinciding with com- 
mon contemporary attitude and belief, and with Fielding's elsewhere 
exprest attitude and belief, concerning Walpole; (9) Three political 
chapters, enlarged parts of other chapters, now shown by new 
evidence to be of deliberate political import.] 



